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Carlton Palace. 
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Iw No. 164 of the Mrnror, we pre- 
sented our readers with a view of Buck. 
figham House; and following up our 
plan of giving engravings of all the royal 
‘Yesidences, we now take Carlton House, 
the town residence of his Majesty, George 
the Fourth. This extensive building (0. 
‘which the above is a most accurate and 
illustration) is threatened with 
immediate destruction, and. must 


More worthy the residence of the monarch 
‘@ the British Empire. The splendid 
‘building, now erecting on the site of the 
is in a state of great for- 
scan and we trust that its magnifi- 
cence and beauty of architecture, will do 
ample credit to the taste and liberality of 


be remarked by fore; that “ our 

ee are like and our pa- 
- daces like prisons.” 

.. Carlton House is situate on the northern 


Pall Mall. Its appearance from Regent- 

ly heavy and gloomy, 

A ttle idea either of its 
eatent or magnificence, the’ princi 

VoL, vit. H — 
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front being divided from the street by a 
low screen, surmounted by a beautiful 
colonnade. This screen, it is understood, 
will be preserved, and on the removal of 
the palace, it is contemplated that a 
— or rather place, somewhat resem- 
bling Portland Place, should occupy the 
site of Carlton Gardens. 
order, therefore, that our country 
readers, especially, may form some idea of 
its present state, we will conduct them 
into the Great Hall, and thence through 
the apartments most worthy of observa- 
tion, for by referring to p. 409, vol. vii. of 
the Mirnor, they will find an intelligent 
friend has somewhat anticipated our no- 
tice of the building, under the head of 
% Carlton Palace and the Rookery.” 
The Great Hall is extremely capacious, 


ger and is embellished with columns of beau- 


tiful Sienna marble. ‘It. displays nu- 
merous sculptural-ornaments, is lighted 
by an oval skylight, and. conducts to the 
Vestibule, a fine apartment, which leads 
to the centre of the suite of rooms. The 
Great Staircase is divided into arches, 
and is extremely 

The West Ante-Room is used ‘as a 
wuiting-room for persons of distinction, 
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and contains whole portraits 

Sir Joshua Hoppner. Te 
Cireular cine and Crimson Drawing- 
Room, are splendid—the ies 
of the one bein; Xf crimson satin, and the 
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other of light blue silk ; but, for magnifi- - terousl 


and gee. The Throne-Room 


hs upwards of a ton, and is an inch 
ickness. The of the Ante. 
Chamber are blue velvet, and the walls 
being covered with the same, sofas and 


wei; 
in t! 


Gothic style of architecture ; and though 
last, not least, is the Armory, occupy- 
ing .three or four spacious rooms, and 
crntalning the finest collection of curiosi- 
ties, &c. in the world. To describe these 

jificent ts, is a task we 
could not .. were even the thirty- 
two columns of the Mrnxor left open for 
our observation. It must suffice that here 


nearly as much distinct from wit, as from 
nonsense or folly ; since it 


where can be found more propriety in the 
choice of worda, adapted to the abject, 
than in his ‘ Elements ?” which, so 
from inspiring mirth, have 
“¢ pons ps cio to many. 

Locke’s definition of wit 
faulty as Dryden's; he saya, “ wit lie 
in the assemblage of ideas, : 


ic, a3 it is pot a generat 
definition of wit bat only of a particular 
paso? 


** True wit is nature to advantage drest, 4 
What oft was thought, but ne'er so well exprest.” 
So that, according to him, nothing cap 
be called witty that is not rhetorical ; in- 
deed, it almost seems to imply that sheer 
nonsense, when expressed elegantly, be 
comes wit. 

Sir William Davenant is another ex- 
ample of false definitions of wit ; for, ac- 
ing to him, it is nothing more 
discretion and prudent uct in our 
several stations in life. Take it in his 
own words :—** Wit is in divines, humi- 


temperance 
rewardin, ” 
knight ; Sat 


the .was a great 


THERE is, perhaps, scarcely any thing 
in the world so universally admired as 
wit ; and again, é contra, hardly a sub- 
ject upon which we can find a greater 


ty 

farther, as thus: ' 
of a hide; in carpenters, adroitness 
handling their toot is; Or in cutlers, o 
tempering and ning razors! O: 
pe yger hoh cnelaing the readct, 
smiling. 

Mr. Addison, in several successive num- 
bers of the “ S tor,” treats at seme 
length of the various sorts of fuise wit, 





« Tree wit is like the precious stone, 
Deg from the Indian mine ; 

Which boasts two various pow’rs in one, 
To cut as well as shine. 

Genius, like that, if polish‘d right, 
With the same gift abounds ; 

Appears at once both keen and bright, 
And sparkies while it wounds.” 


“ The reign of James I. was celebrated for 


of authors of 

subjects, a pun in /oco ma’ 

agreeable ; but when we find a writer’s 
invention continually on the stretch to 
squeeze out a quibbling conceit, a mere 
pucrile play upon words, we cannot but 
—-, 4 yet nae which thus de- 
stroys the utility of his work, by diverti 
the reader’s attention from the subject 
An occasional happy pun is but a poor 
salvo for the numerous far-fetched attempts 
at what was then called wit.* The licen- 
tious reign of Charles 11. was a shameful 
outrage of the rules of even common de- 
cency ; anil the nation seemed determined, 
by its complete violation of decorum, to 
make up for the trainmels and strait lacing 
of putitanism, from which it had just 
teen released. The most obscene double 


+ eoal in a word, the Sceals of te. 
were utterly corrupted. 


@fusions not only deny an author’ 

felons to wit, bat foudly proclaim his 

Brat err and diogmce the chasse. 
man. 


« Immodest words admit of no defence, 
Vet want of decency is want of sense.""—Pors. 


a 
y 

* Dr. Johnson, it is well known, was decidedly 
averse to puns: he was one day censuring the 
Practice, in company with a noted punster, and 
ttid it was the lowest species of wit. ‘‘ True,” 
teplied the other, “ and ence ‘tis the very foux- 
dation: of wit.” The Doctor was piqued at the 
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pre 

Many writers have confused wit 
wisdom, as being one and the same 
but they differ most essentially in their 
Nature, and are, when apart, commend. 
able, but when united, truly admirable. 
Wit is the nimbleness of the understand-: 
ing, but wisdom the strength ; hence we 
tind that a witty man rarely says a foolish 
thing ; a wise man seldom does one. For 
none Oe _. arr — an epi- 
gtam, wv atan 
old tena. This is eer ape termed wit ; 
but had he instead re eo himself in 
illustrating some scriptural truth, it hed 
been wisdom. Wiadom, the offspring of 
truth, is a substantial being, accompanied 
by experience ; wit, the y of fancy, . 
an imaginary one, by humour, 
a sort of hermaphrodite, between wit and 
wisdom, being neither real nor imaginary, 
but partly both. A really witty man is 

rare ; hence the term is commonly 
used yf meas of whose cha- 
acter peare thus speaks— wherein 
we may remark, that his mirth is never 
unbecoming, never oversteps decency :— 
“ A merrier man, 
Within the limits of becoming mirth, 
I never spent an hour's talk withal . 
His eye begets occasion for his wit; 
For every object that the one doth catch, 
The other turns to a mirth-moving jest : 
Which his fair tongue (conceit’s éxpositor) 
Delivers in such apt and gracious words, 
That aged cars play traant at his tales, 
And younger hearings are quite ravished ; 
So sweet and votuble is his discourse.” 
Love's Lahowr Lest. 
Jaconus. 


MULTUM IN PARVO. 
(For the Mirror:, 
Vasco pe Gama was the first who sailed 
round Africa by the Cape of Good Hope 
to the East Indies. 

In the regions of the torrid zone the 
birds are not so melodious as ours, though 
their plumage is mueh morc beautiful. 

Constantine the Great was the first em- 


ever, affirm, that it only runs through a 
valley. 
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¥ the Jemen of Spain 
used to fig with will bulls and if they 
were courageous and active, they received 
the applause of their mistresses. 

At Nismes, in the province of. alien 
— are some remains of a temple of 


The of Versailles‘ was reckoned 
the most beautiful structure in Europe. 

- Remains of Roman aqueducts may be 
seen in many parts of France. 

The Assyrian monarchy began through 
the valour of Ninus, and terminated 
through the cowardice of Sardanapalus. 

- The Dutch 'never eat mackerel ; if they 
find this species of fish in their nets, they 
retarn it to the sea again, saying, “it is 
not fit to eat.” . 

A nautical man uses nautical phrases 
on all occasions ; on subjects of religion, 
love, politics, or science, he adopts his 
own habitual phraseology. 

Gunpowder may be exploded by reflec- 
tion ; salt may be exploded by rubbing a 
little sulphur with it in a mortar. 

The isle of Delos, once celebrated as 
the birth-place of Apollo, and once con- 
taining the most magnificent temples in 
the world, is now uninhabiied, and only 
remarkable for its noble ruins. 

An elegant and accomplished writer of 
the last century observed, that he’ who 
sowed a grain of corn, and brought it to 
inaturity, was of more use to his fellow- 
creatures than the most voluminous author 
that ever lived. 

Mount Atlas was feigned by the poets 
to sustain the universe; whence we see 
Atlas represented with the world on his 
shoulders. 

Formerly, the people of Poland em- 


balmed their dead better than the Egyp- F 


tians did theirs 
The salt-minesof Poland are vast ca- 

verns, abounding in perplexing re ag 

and at certain periods are excessive 


—— 


PETER PINDARICS; 
OR, JOE MILLER VERSIFIED. 
. THE INFIDEL AND QUAKER, 
Wuoever travels in a coach— 
Where right gives license to encroach 
To birds of varied feather, 
Will meet with those in ev’ry station, 
Without regard of creed or nation 
Whom chaure has brought together, 
Apropos! here's a case at hand— 
The Muse has but to wave her wand, 
And friends will veer forsake her, 
It heppen’d as the story goes, 
That fate thus brought in constant close 
An Infidel and Quaker. 


nths, 
cold. 4 
N. W. F. 
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Weti—on they chatted for awhile, 
And told the tale, and rais‘d the smile, 
To pass the time the faster ; 
And friends till now they would have been, 
And smil'd and chatted on, | ween, 
But for a sad disaster. 


The Quaker introduc'd discourse 
Of moral cast—and this of course 
The sceptic soon offended ; 
He smiled no more, but quickly went 
To prop his cause by argument, 
Which soon the Quaker ended. 


For he, well arm’d in each attack, 
Parried his blows, aud ga\e them back, 
With “ infinite precision.” 
Aud stood invulnerabie still, 
Defending with the utmost skill 
His well-matur'd decivien. 


‘© What!” said the Infidel at length, 
“* You don't believe that David's strength 
Could e'er have hurl'd the stone, 
Which sunk within Goliath's head, 
And laid the mighty giant dead, 
Unaided and alone .” 


© Yes '” quoth the Quaker, “ I believe, 
And all the word of God receive 
As sacred ard divine ; 
No case can be more clear than this, 
The giant's head must break—if his 
Were haif as soft as thine!" 
ALIQUIS. 


A TABLE, 
Showing the Difference of the Lunar and 
Arabian Months, with the Days col. 
lected. : 





Lunar” 


Montua ARABIAN MontuHs. 


Number 
of Days 
Number 
of Days. 
Days 
ollected. 





Days 
=! collected. 


|. 


Al Woharram 


Safar 

fhe former Rabt 
The latter Rabi 
The former Jomada 
The latter Jomada| 
Rajeb : 


Shaaban 
Ramadan 


Shaw 
334 |Duu’lkaada 
Dhu 'bhajja 


eeeeseye 
Siege 














Besesszezerse 





* In the intercalated Arabian years, which are 
11 in every 30, viz. 2, 5, 7,-10, 13, 15, 18,21, 
24, 26, 29, the month Dha’thajja bas 30 days. 
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Origins and Pnventions. 
No. XIX. 


ORATORIO. 
TRADITION tells us, that the oratorio 
owes its to Felippo Neri, who flou- 
rished in the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and was the founder of the Roman 
society called the oratory. He made a 
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t atep to the modern oratorio, by di- 
viding a kind of musical ‘mystery into 
two parts, one sung before and the other 
after the sermon. The interest of the 
auditors being excited by. the commence- 
ment, Neri’s object was ee by bo 
ducing the on to remain during 
the sermon. The first sacred drama, or 
oratorio, was called L’ Anima e Corpo, 
and was performed in the oratory of the 
charch of Santa Maria della Vallicella, at 
Rome, in the year 1600. 

BURLESQUE. 

F. Vavassor mentions, in his book De 
Ludicra Dictione, that burlesque was al- 
unknown to the ancients; but 
are of a different opinion. We 
even find that one Raintovius, in the time 
of Ptolemy Lagus, turned the serious 
subject of tragedy into ridicule, which is, 
ps, a better plea for the any of 
farce-than of burlesque. ‘The Italians 
seem to have the justest claim to the in- 
vention of burlesque; the first of this 
kind was Bernio, who was followed by 
lalli, Caporali, &c. From Italy it passed 
into France, and became there so much 
the mode, that, in 1649, yo gle 
book under the title of ** The Passion of 
our Saviour,” in burlesque verse. From 
thence it passed into England, where some 

have excelled therein. 

SAILING-COACHES. 
Tue curious invention of sailing-coaches 
was found out by Simon Sterinius, in the 
Netherlands. An account of an experi- 
ment made in one of them will best de- 
scribe them :—** Purposing to visit Gro- 
tius, (saith Gassendus,) Peircskius went 
to Scheveling, that he might satisfy him- 
self of the carriage and swiftness of a 
coach; a few years before invented, and 
made up with that artifice, that with ex- 
panded sa¥s it would fly upon the shore 
asa ship upon the sea. He had formerly 
a that Count rane, a Bite ae 
victory at Newport, ut himese! 
thereinto, together ith Francis Mendoza, 
his prisoner. on pu to make trial 
thereof ; and that within two hours they 
arrived at Putten, which «is distant from 
Scheveling fourteen leagues, or two-and-- 
miles. He had therefore a mind to 
the experiment of it himself, and he 
Would often tell us with what adiniration 
he'was seized, when he was carried with 
& quick wind, and yet perceived it not, 
the coach’s motion being equally quick.” 
NAMES OF PLACES. . 

Svcu ‘towns, cities, or villages, whose 
terminations are chester, caster, or cester, 
show that the Romans, in their stay 
among us, made fortifications about the 


10; 
places where are now situated.— In 


the Latin tongue, castra is the name of 
these fortifications. 


Warwick, 
Sandwich, Greenwich, Woolwich.- Thorp, 
before the word vi was borrowed from 
the French, was used in its stead, and is 
found at the end of many towne’ names. 
Bury, burgh, bery, signifies, metapho- 
rically, a town having a wall about it ; 
sometimes a high or chief place. Wold 
means a plain open country ; combe, a 
valley between two hills ; knock, a hill ; 
hurst signifies a woody place; magh, a 
field ; innes, an island ; worth, a place 
situated between two rivers ; and ing, a 
track of meadows. Minster is a contrac- 
tion of monastery. All these words are 
found in many of our names of places, 
either at the beginning or end. 


STOURBRIDGE FAIR. 


Fut ek relates, “ Stourbridge fair is so 
called from Stour, a little rivulet (on both 
sides whereof it is t) on the east of 
Cambridge, whereof this original is re. 
reported. A clothier of Kendal, a town 
characterized to be Lanificii gloria et in- 
dustria precellens, casually wetting his 
cloth in water in his passage to London, 
exposed it there to sale, on cheap terms, 
as the worse for wetting, and yet, it seems, 
saved by the bargain. Next year he re- 
turned again, with some other of his 
townsmen, proffering drier and dearer 
cloth to be sold. So that within a few 
years hither came a confluence of buyers, 
sellers, and lookers-on, which are the 
three principles of a fair. In memorié 
thereof, Kendal men challenge some pri- 
vilege in that place, annually choosing 
one of the town to be chief, before whom 
an antic sword was carried with some 
mirthful solemnities, disused of late, since 
these sad times, which put men’s minds 
into more serious employments.” This 
was about 1417. 


MARY-LE-BONE. 


THE modern name of Mary-le-bone is a 
rversion; it was originally written 
ary-le-bourne, or Mary-on-the-brook, 

from the circumstance of its being built 

on a brook, which still runs from Hamp- 
stead across the New-road, through All. 
sop’s-buildings, although now it is of 
course arched over. A bourne isa brook ; 
and it is a very common termination of 
the names of English streets and towns, 

Holborn was originally called Olcbourne, 

from its standing on a brook. We have 
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also Easthoucne, Sittingbourne, &c. In 
the arta ny yg wh .ctovry hg . 
bone ; tis 90 distinguished by y 
Wortley Montague (a century later) in 
the following line :— 
« And dukes at Marybone bow! time away.” 
THE MEWS, 


As at Charing-Cross, is a name detived 
by Du Freane, in his Glossary, from the 
Latin muda, and French Ja meue, the 
pers to which hawks wp rr se of 
yearly muting or r feathers, 
this ing ee Sheas the king’s 
hawks were kept before it was converted 
into stables. Muta, he says, is also the 
building in which falcons are shut up 
when they mute or change their feathers. 
Edward [1, in his 13th year, ted to 
John de la Beche the cus’ of the 
king’s houses “ de mutis” at Charrying, 
near Westminster. Ralph de Manners, 
the king’s falconer. had, in the like man- 
ner, granted to him the custody of the 
king’s mews at Charinge, 23rd Edward 
IIT; as also Sir Simon de Burley, Ist 
Richatd II. Henry VIII is said to have 
kept his horses there, for which purpose 
he partly rebuilt the old structure; and 
the same was, by Edward VI and Mary, 
afterwards en) and converted into 
stabling. From this place, its first use 
and subsequent application, it has of late 
years been customary to give to any range 
of buildings for stabling, the *p- 
peliation of a mews. The little of the 
original mews which remained, and which 
was erected as above, was that lately oc- 
cupied as barracks, and which is now 
about to give way to the fine new opening 
to St. Martin’s church. It was composed 
of red ‘ Tudor brick,” with stone win- 
dows and dressings, supported by but- 
tresses, and crenellated at pear 

Enrrata.—Page 60, col. 1, line 38. In the arti- 
cle, On ihe Circulation of the Blood, for “ blood” 
read body. And in the fourth line from the 
bottom, for ** head” read heart. 


STANZAS. 
(For the Mirror.) 
Stas are gazing, stars are gazing, 
Where yon withered turf appears ; 
Ob ‘tis like a mockery, thus 
To smile upon this world of tears. 


Winds are sighing, winds are sighing, 
Where my father's shade lies sleeping ; 
There—there is an end to sadness, 
There—a final bourne to weeping. 
He bas left us, he has left us, 
Lonely—in this world of sorrow ; 
And the stars upon his grave 
May smile upon ou‘ own to-morrow. 
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Flowers are waving, flowers are wnving, 
O-er his bead sione,—fresb and fair : 
Oh they bleom, and bloom as sweetly, 
As though my band just placed them there, 
Hope is fading, hope is fading, 
Its star no longer o'er us playeth ; 
Like a fair flower by a river, . 
Watching where the blue tide strayeth. 
Time has shadowed, time has shadewed, 
With his dark and ravea wing, 
Many a sunny spot of gladness, 
Many a scene of sorrowing. 


’Tis our home, our early home, 
Its first aud fondest image leaves ; 

The vine-tree,clambering up its doorway, 
The swallows singing in its eaves. 


Then oft 1 heard, then oft I heard, 
The linnet in the greenwood tree ; 

And like a child 1 thought the bird 
Attuned his song alone for me. 


But ’tis over, but ‘tis over, 

The day-dreains of my youth are flown ; 
The avtump of my days is coming, 

The withered leaf is mine alone. 


‘ Lara, 
Canteroury, August 8th. 


THE ISLE OF MAN AND ITS 
LAWS. 


Tue name of Man is supposed to refer 
to its situation as to the 

i *. from the — 
si ing among; others suppose 
paar a i from Maune, the name 
of St. Patrick, the apostle of the island, 
before assumed that of Patricius. 
By Casar it is called Mona. All late 
writers agree that Mona Cesaris is Man; 
but Mona Taciti bsloage to Anglesey. 
Early authors call it Monada Menavia 
Secunda ie distinguish it from Angle- 
sey), Eubonia, &c. The Manks de- 
rive it “wy Ling, Manna Man 


ries, Gules, three armed legs proper, of 
rather argent, conjoined in Ee. at the 
upper part of the thigh, fi in til. 
angle, garnished and spurred topaz, So 
long as the king of Man wrote Res Man- 
nia et Insularum, they bore the ye 
but when the Scots had possession, with 
the Western Islands, the legs were sub- 
stituted. It is said of the three legs, 
that with the éoe of the one they spurn at 
Ireland, with the spur of the other they 
kick at Scotland, and with the third they 


ppo | that the first inhabitants 
were British; and that they were succeed- 
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ed by the Druids until the foorsh century, 
when Christianity was introduced into 


this island. 

Anvong the laws of the island we find 
the following, some of which are very 
— 
action of arrest shall be granted 

man, or native of this 
or to hold him to 


ft 


apelin 


ersons beating er violently, 
punishment and charges of cure, 
are fined 10s. But if the so beat 
upbraiding and provoking language 
to cause such beating, they are to 
13s, 4d. and to be imprisoned.” 
ancient ordinance says, ‘* There 
t to be corbs pertaining to a man, as 
father hath a pan, the son to have 
else his best jack and sallet; bow 
ws (commuted by Stat. of 1748,* 
modern weapons of war), his best 
and best stool; his coulter and 
tree ; his best cup, if it be wood 
bound with silver and gilt; his best 
For a woman, the best wheel and 
rackentree; a sack, or else a 


bps 


if 
it 


auibe 


if 


pot or pan. 
any man take a woman (Tempo- 
castem. laws, 1577) by constraint ; 
awife he must suffer the law 
if she be a single woman, the 
shall give her a a sword, 
and a ring, and she shall ‘hhave her choice, 
er to hang with the rope, cut off his 
ith the sword, or marry him with 
the ring.” Report says, that every com- 
plainant has been lenient, except one, who 
presented the rope, but relented on the 
prisoner being tucked up, and desired he 
might be let down. She then presented 
the ring, but the man replied that one 
tt was enough for one crime; 
* By the said statute, Protestants areallowed 
‘keep firearms, which are to descend to their 
heira and assigns, in place of the ancient wea- 
pone of war, called cords, and be a full satisfac- 

tion for the samc. 


=i 
rtp: 
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therefore he should the ring f 
Serer meer. bree tna. fm pre-e 


“ Executors of spiritual men have a 


right 


“ Mortgages must be recorded within 
teeed all w: and by the xis ae 
m ees are empow at 
Dy expimiion of Bre yone from the date 
ir mortgage, to take possession of 
the lands granted in mortgage, and re- 
tain the same until the mortgage is peid 
off, setting the lands ny by public 
auction, and crediting the mortgager with 
the rent. Reapers org which the 
mort; a t at any time to pay 
off i wae within twenty-one 
years.” 


IRISH ERRATUM. 


WE copy the following characteristic 
erratum from an Irish paper of. last 
month :—** For Mrs. Fi Esq. 
read Mr. Fitagerald, Esq.” 


Gymnastics. 
No. IV. 





Gymwastics, the auxiliary art among 
the Romans to that of war, and to the 
chivalric exercises of the middle ages, are 
gradually gaining celebrity and import- 
ance in this country, and will, we be- 
lieve, soon be regarded as an important 
feature in the education of British youth. 
Thus confined, they will prove of great 
service, and by a free and constant exer- 
cise of the muscular powers of the human 
frame, will enable the gymnast to be 
** Strong as a lion, and wondrous valiant.” 

We have already given in our last volume 
an historical notice of gymnastics, with an 
engraving of the climbing and mounting 
etend, and intend, from time to time, 
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: ly ac- 
th the nature and utility of 


After tra! the body, by gradually 
the limbs cee aps eet 

muscles in various positions, the studen 
wil be enabled to sustain the fatigue of 
exercising on the . 
Parallel Bars. 


per sega 
— 














N 


The pupi' being placed between the 
two horizontal bars, which are parallel to 
each other, by a strong pressure of his 
hands on both the bars — a . 
body, the arms bein ectly 
straight, and the legs nat this po- 
sition the body is vaulted over the bar to 
the right or left. The pupil is then di- 
rected to walk on his hands along the twu 
bars, . backwards and forwards, to pass 
with both his hands from one bar to 
another, his body being suspended the 
whole time. The exercises ‘on the pa- 
rallel bars improve the flexibility of the 
joints, reins wa the muscles, and must 
be used preparatory to the 


Leaping Bars. 











This rants among the most excellent 
of the gymnastic exercises, for it strength- 
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ens and gives elasticity to the feet, lega, 
knees, and thighs, and braces every mus. 
cle while.it invigorates the. Two 
fcularly fixed in the 
each of th pe ogied = 
ese ts are 
holes at small but Tegu 
inserting an iron pin, on which is loosely 
hung a horizontal cord, the pin being 
placed at equal heights on the two 
site posts. A small bag, contain 
either a bit of lead o1 stone, at pearapry 
tightens the cord. This may be prac. 
tised either standing or running, and 
should the leaper miss the pro 
height, the cord easily yields, and 
vents any disagreeable accident. 
leaper must be careful to raise his feet 
and knees in a straight direction, neither 
separating the legs, nor inclining them to 
éither side; and in taking a running 
leap, the run must be a short, tripping 
step on the toes, gradually quickatel, a9 
this does not exhaust the strength previ- 
ous to the leap. The body must always 
be inclined forwards in rising, and the 
leaper must observe not to pitch wholly 
on his heels, but chiefly on the toes and 
balls of the feet. - 

To acquire strength and pliability of 
body, courage and presence of mind, pre- 
servation of equilibrium and accuracy -of 
eye, recourse must be had to 


The Wooden Horse. 


This is an oblong block of wood, 
rudely shaped like a horse’s body, and 
covered on the top with a cushion of stuf- 
fed leather. The exercise consists in 
placing one or both oom fe coany a 
and, in the leap, throwing one leg over 
and so bestriding it. Both legs and the 
body are, sometimes, thrown quite over 
it, which may be done either standing or 
with a-run.—Our limits forbid further 
observation in this number, and we for 
the present take leave of the subject, and 
our readers, convinced that gymmas - 
are an agreeable and necessary branch 
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CHOICE EXTRACTS FROM 
NEW WORKS. 


NARRATIVE OF THE DEATH - 
~... OF NBLSON. 


line; which by the admiral’s last orders 
been formed in a semi-circle. Imme- 
diately in front of him was an English 
three-decker, carrying a vice-admiral’s 
lig consequently commanded by 
This vessel occupied in the 
fleet the same position which the 
ble did -in-ours.- All at once it 
made signals, which were instantly an- 
swered, and advanced with full sail upon 
us, whilst the other vessels followed its 
example. The intention of its commander 
was gow fl to cut our line by attack. 
ing the utable, which presented its 
flank, and discharged its first broadside. 
This was the signal for action. The 
English vessel returned the fire ; and at 
_the same moment, there began slong the 
whole of the two lines a fire of lery 
which was not to cease, except by the ex- 
termination of one of the two squadrons. 
cries of suffering.and death were 
on the decks of the Redoutable. 
first di one officer, and 
thirty sailors and soldiers were 
wounded. This was the first 
been in action; and an emo- 
never felt till now made my 
violently. Fear might form 
t in the feeling; but i was 


SRSRESSE 
‘Tur [ 


I was kent in a post 


FFE 


enemy’s deck. I should have desir- 
& more active duty, to be allowed to 
the ship, and to work one of the 
y desires were soon gratified. 
top-men had been killed, when 
and four soldiers (of whom I 
Pave ordered to occupy their 
tops. While we were going 
the balls and grape-shot show 
us, struck masts and yards, 
| large splinters from them, and 
rigging in picces. Onc of wy 


i 


All 


un 


3 
Fre 
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— was wounded heside me, and 
fell:from:a height of thirty fect upon the 
deck, where he broke his neck. 

‘When I ‘reached the. top, my first 
Movement was to take a view of the pros- 
pect presented by the hostile fleets. For 
more than a league, extended a thick 
cloud of smoke, above which were dis- 


more or Jess near continually ted 
this cloud, and a rolling noise pretty 
similar to the sound of continued thunder, 
but much stronger, srose from its bosom. 
The sea was calm ; the wind light, and 
not very favourable for the execution of 


. Maneuvres. 


When the English top-men, who were 
only a oa _— bee ge ane us, saw us 
appear, t irected a 8 fire u 
us, which we returned. A soldier of my 
company and a sailor were killed quite 
close to me ; two others, who were woun- 
ded, were able to go below by thé shrouds. 
Our opponents were, it seems, still worse 
handled than we, for I soon saw the 
English tops deserted, and none sent to 
supply the place of those who must have 
been killed or wounded by our balls. I 
then looked to the English vesvel and our 
own. The smoke that enveloped them 
was dissipated for a moment, and return. 
ed thicker at each broadside. The two 
decks were covered with dead bodies, 
which they had not time to throw over- 
board. I ived capiain Lucas mo- 
tionless at his post, and several wounded 
officers still giving orders. On the poop 
of the English vessel, was an officer co- 
vered with orders, and with only one arm. 
From what I had heard of Nelson, I had 
no doubt that it was he. He was sur- 
rounded by several officers, to whom he 
seemed to be giving orders. At the mo- 
ment. first perceived him, several of his 
sailors were wounded beside him, by the 
fire of the Redoutable. As I had re- 
ceived no orders to go down, and saw 
myself forgotten in the tops, I thought it 
my duty to fire on the poop of the Eng- 
lish vessel, which I saw quite exposed 
and close to me. I could even take aim 
at the men I saw, but I fired at hazard 
among the ps I saw of sailors and 
officers. All at once I saw great confus 
sion on board the Victory, the men crowd- 
ed round the officer w I had taken 
for Nelson. He had just fallen, and was 
taken below covered with a cloak. The 
agitation shown at this moment left me 
no doubt that J had judged rightly, and 
that it really was the English admiral. 


An instant afterwards the Victory ceased 
frum firing ; the deck was abandoned by 
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its a 


PEE 
7% 


's fall was the cause of 


iF 
i 


FF 


few moments afterwards, these 
were obtained from a sailor, w 
had witnessed the transaction. 


iculars 
said he 





just been working 
nions them 
the m 


and I 
produce! by 


hurried below toin- 


without having hauled down her 
at ng The mutilated bodies of our 
companions ered the two decks, 
which were oo with ‘shat, broken 


the 
stroyed ; the mizen-mast and mai 


Adventures of a French Sergeant. 


‘MODERN MEALS. 


THe stomach hale dietended with soup, 
the digestion of which, from the 
nature of the operations which 
cessary for its completion, would in itself 
be a sufficient labour for that , ia 
next boy with fish, rend indi. 
gestible its sauces; then with fesh 
~_ fowl; the v 


pastry-cook, and the complex combina. 
tions of the confectioner. All theseevils, 
and many more, have those who move in 
the society of the present day to 
contend with. It is not to one or two 
ag: dishes, even abundantly indulged 

but to the overloading of the stomach, 
that such strong objections are to be 
urged; nine ms in ten eat as much 
soup and fish, as would amply suffice for 
a meal, and as far as soup and fish are 
concerned, would rise from the table, 
not only satisfied but saturated. A new 
stimulus appears in the form of stewed 
beef, or cotelettes a la supreme; then 
, comes a Bayonne or Westphalia ham, or 


ly igestible 

Sd oa eee ea 
© But not all; 

folber and to this sagt shea 

tity of cheese. The 


with a variety of flatu- 
lent fruits and indigestible knick-knacks, 


sweets, and a 
whole is cro 
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ut 


pest 


of the argument so- usually 
against plurality of food, that 


= 


z 


att 


HUE 
L c 
; 


ly ex- 
In addition to its nutritive 


and to impart a suitable bulk 


and consistence to it 3 it is thereforc 





this habit oan correct the evil which arises 


the stomach, and proves v tible. 
Cate shonld alao be taken to 


are 


stomachs, 
of 


of lobster sauce renders it. still more un- 
wholesome; the best eondiment that can 
be used is vinegar. As connected with 
the time of spawning, the season of the 
year has the most decided influence upon 
the quality of the salmon. It. is in the 
highest perfection, or én season, as it is 
termed, sometime previous to its spawn- 

3 the flesh is then firm and delicious; 
wi after this event, it is for some 
time unfit for food. This circumstance, 
however, is not sufficient to prevent those 
= have an o 

the in 
eating t 


has y 
ods at which salmon 


cessary to fix the 
fishing is law In Ireland, where 





there is rt freedom: used in killing 
salmon, during and after the spawnin 
season, the eating of the fish at su 
times has been often found to be uc. 
tive of disease; and Dr. Walker Te- 
lated a circumstance of the same kind as 
having occurred in Scotland. Salmon 
trout isnot 80 rich and oily as the salmon ; 
although, therefore, it is less nutritive, 
it is at the same time, less heating and 
more digestible. Eels are extremely ob- 
jectionable, on account of the pro- 
of oil which they contain. I 
ve witnessed several’ cases of indiges- 
tion and alimentary disturbance from 
their use. When eaten, they should 
always be qualified with vinegar. From 
ens por emg Pope tae of Pave — 
apprecia' and t ities whi 
entitle them to election cacily understood. 
Firmness of texture, whiteness of muscle, 
and the absence of oiliness and viscidity, 


ate thecircumstances which render them . 


acceptable to weak stomachs. 

Shell-fish have been greatly extolled 
by some physicians, as nutritive and 
easily-digestible articles of food. It will 
be necessary to examine this question, b’ 
the application of those principles whi 
I have endeavoured to establish. Oysters, 
in my opinion, enjoy a reputation which 
they do not deserve; when eaten cold, 
they are frequently distressing to weak 


stomachs, and require the aid of pep 

aa a stimulant ; and since they are enaty 
swallowed without mastication, the sto- 
mach has an additional labour to per- 
form, in order to reduce them into chyle. 
When cooked, we are still less digesti- 


ble, on account of the change uced 
upon their albuminous — It is, 
however, certain, that they are nourish- 
ing, and contain a considerable quantity 
of nutritive matter in a small compass ; 
but this latter circumstance affords ano- 
ther objection to their use. Certain it is 
that oysters have occasionally produced 
injurious effects, which have been attri- 
buted to their having laid on cop 
beds; but this {idea is entirely unfoun 
ed, and arose merely from the green co- 
lour which they often acquire, the cause 
of which is now generally understood ; it 
is sometimes an tion of nature, but 
it is more produced by art, by 
placing them in a situation where there 
is a great deposit from the sea, consisting 
of the vegetating germs of marine con- 
Serve and fuci, and which impart their 
colour to the oysters. For this object, 
the Dutch formerly carried oysters trom, 
our coasts, and deposited them on their 
owr. Native oysters transported into the 
Colchester beds soon assume a CO. 
lour. Where this food has produced a 
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fit of indigestion, it has evidently arisen 
from the indigestible nature of the oyster, 
and the state of the individual’s stomach 
at the time ; and. had such a person in. 
dulged, ‘to the same amount, in any 
equally indigestible aliment, there ‘can 
be no doubt but that he would have ex: 


child-birth, in consequence of ea 

ters; the same effects might nove tosis 

vened the indigestion of any food that ig 

not easily digestible ; for the stomach of 

@ women at such a period, , 

quence of the irritable state of the nervous 
is easily disturbed in its func. 
* © @ © Lobsters are 


same objection,‘on the ground of 
gestibility ; and such has been their effeet 
upon certain stomachs, as to have ex. 


and, besides eruptions upon the skin, to 
extend their morbid: influence to nw 
duction ‘of pain in the stomach, af- 
fection of the joints. As found in the 
London market, they are generally under- 
boiled, with a view to their better keep. 
ing ; and in that case they are highly in- 
digestible. The same observations apply 
to the crab. 


DRINK. 


Tose physicians who have insisted 
upon the necessity of a total abstinence 
of liquid during a meal, a to have 
forgotten that every rule must be 
regulated by circumstances. The best 
test of its necessity is afforded by the sen- 
sations of the individual, which ought 
not to be disregarded merely becnute thy 
appear in ition to some precon 
any. The valetudinarian who, with- 
out the fe of thirst, drinks during 
meal because he has heard ‘that it 
digestion; and he who abstains from 
liquid, in opposition to this feeling, in 
consequence of the clamour which the 
partisans of a lecturer have raised 
against the custom ; will equally err, and 
contribute to the increase of the evil +f 
so anxiously seek to obviate. Dr. 
Philip has stated a fact, the truth of 
whisk tay own experience justifies, that 
“eating too fast causes thirst; for the 
food being swallowed without a due ad- 
mixture of saliva, the mass formed in 
the stomach is too dry.” As hunger and 
thirst are, to a certain extent, incompati- 
ble sensations, it is that nature 
intended that the appetite for food should 
first be satisfied, before a supply of drink 
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necessary ; and if our food 
oe caemtanen bids tik: 
aliment, there will 


that the liquid necessary 

ir of our fluids should be 

both theory and experience 

perdu sinhens to santenn, andes 
the advantage 

about four or five hours 


id 
ao the oclid axeal At. about this period 


which attends 


its final changes. - Then it is 
stomach, having disposed of its 
receives the wholesome draught 


diluent to complete their sanguification, 
and to carry off the superfluous matter ; 
and it is then that the kidneys and the 
skin will require the aid of additional 
water to assist the performance of their 
functions. ‘I'he common beverage of tea, 
or some analogous repast, originally sug- 
Fn in og by an instinctive desire 

liquid at this period, is thus sanction- 
ed by theory, while its advantages are 

i by experience. 

Water is unquestionably the natural 
beverage of man; but any objection 
ey t the use of other beverages, tound. 

on their artificial origin, I should at 
once repel by the same argument which 
has been adduced in defence of cookery. 
Weare to consider man as he is, not as 
he might have been, had he never for- 
éaken the rude path, of nature. I am 
willing to confess, that ** the more sim- 
ply lite is supported, and the less stimulus 
we use, the better ; and that he is happy 
who considers water the best drink, and 
salt the best sauce :” but vet does 
a cian find’a patiant who has regu- 
ed his life by such a bon rad 
generally upon to reform stomac! 
already vitiated by bad habits, and which 
cannot, without much discipline, be re- 
conciled’to simple and healthy aliment. 
Under such circumstances, nothing can 
be more injudicious than abruptly to 
Withdraw the accustomed stimuli, uw! 
it'tan be shown that they are absolutely 

rious ; a question which it will be my 
duty to investigate hercafter. 
Dr. Paris on Diet. 


ADVANTAGE OF SILENCE. 


Dear Bell, to gain m sure silence 
any gain money, 


For dumb Cells are fitest to open the chest. 


103 
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A Recipe for making the faumou, Per- 
fume, termed by the French Pot- 
pourri. 


ORaNGE-FLOWERS and common rose- 
Icaves, of each one pound. 

~~ Leaves of red pinks, half a pound. 

~ Leaves of — and myrtle, care- 
fully picked, half a pound. 

Leaves of musk roses, thyme, lavender, 
rosemary, sage, camomile, melilot, hys- 
sop, sweet basil, and balm, of each two 
ouncese 

Jessamine flowers, two or three hands- 
ful. 


Laurel leaves, fifteen or twenty. 
Exterior rind of lemons, a large hand- 
ful. 


Small green oranges, about the same 
quantity. 

Salt, half a pound. 

Put all into a well-leaded earthen jar, 
and stir the whole carefully with a wooden 
spatula or spoon twice a day for a month. 

fterwards add, 

Florentine white iris and benzoine, of 
each twelve ounces. 

Cloves and cinnamon powdered, of each 
two ounces. 

Mace, storax, calamus aromaticus, and 
cyprus (bois de Rhodes) of each one ounce. 

Lemon-coloured sandal, and long sweet 
cyprus, of each six drachms. 

Stir all together, as before directed, and 
the issue will be the complete, genuine, 
delightful perfume, termed pot-pourri. 
The proportions specificd above must be 
carefully attended to; as on this much of 
the perfection of this elegant composition 
depends ; the quantities being so adjust- 
ed that in the combination of all these 
fine odours not one is found to predo- 
minate beyond another. 


ANTIDOTE FOR VEGETABLE POt- 
sons. 


E. Draprez has ascertained, by numer. 
ous experiments, that the fruit of Fewil- 
lea Cordifolia isa gree Antidote against 
etable poisons. He poisoned dogs b 
the Rhus’ Toxicodendren, oeuntp Be, 
mac) Hemlock, and Nux Vomica. All 
those that were left to the poison died ; 
but those to whom the Fewillea was ad- 


ministered recovered completely, after a 
short illness. 


HOOPING COUGH. 
A PLASTER of gum 


1 galbanum 
to the chest, cures this dreadful y- 
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PHiscellanies. 


THE SEASON. 


A SINGULAR phenomenon has been ob- 
served in,the river Deben in Suffolk, be- 
tween Wood ane fom was a 
@ great extent, in respect to num 

and size, have died. The oldest fisher 


thing like it, The 

bridge declares that he 

dead on different days within the last 
fortnight ‘“‘a tumbril load, some as big 
as his oar, and a yard long or more.” 
He adds, that for some days before the 
last spring tides, “the water and air 
stunk with them.” The late high tides 
carried them away. Some hogs lower 
a a have made early disco- 
very of the savoury banquet. ey are 
described as exhibiting a ludicrous scene, 
running about with an immense eel dang- 
ling out of their mouths, chased peel 
venture by their envious messmates. 
One gentleman states that he counted 
on the Sutton bank of the river, op. 

te Woodbridge, 75 dead eels, 

e space of a few yards. An un- 
usual mortality among the same fish has 
been recently observed also on the Orwell. 
The cause of this occurrence is not known. 


near the course of the Deben. 


HATRED OF THE NORMANS. 


Tw the ning of the conqueror’s > 
the omelet Pe the English este 
new-come Normans was such, that find- 
ing them single in the woods, or remote 
places, they secretly murdered them, and 
the deed-doers never be discovered ; 
whereupon it was ordained that the hun. 
dred wherein a Norman’ was found slain, 


left unoccupied for him. The house of 
& proprietor on the banks of the Tay, 
even at this day, believed to have been 


a > lounging hobgoblin, 

pA, Ee himecif in behalf of those who 
understood his humours, and suited them. 
selves thereto. When in this mood, he 
was known to perform many arduous ex- 
ploits in-kitchen, barn, and stable (nco 
cernitur ulli ), with marvellous precision 
and rapidity. These kind turns were 
done without bribe, fee, ur reward, for the 
offer of any of these would banish him for 
ever. Kind treatment was all that he 
wished for ; and it never failed to procure 


his favour. 

parts of Scotland, the 
brownie’s disposition was more merce- 
nary. Brand, in his description of Zet- 
land, observes, that “‘ not above forty or 
fifty years ago, almost évery family had 9 
brownie, or evil spirit so called, which 
served them, to which they gave a sacri- 
fice for his service ; as when urned 


and the murderer not taken, should be { 


condemned to pay to the king 361. or 
281. according the quantity of the hun. 


DROWNIES. 


brewed they -had a stone, which they 

li Toles be sich they peared ba 
a little into whi some 
Git the p banitiles ta kesoal. They 


Xble to blow any straw off them.” 

The brownies seldom discoursed with 
man, but they held frequent and affec- 
tionate converse-with one another. They 


for their rendezvous the rocky recesses of 
some remote torrent, whence their loud 
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iy as 


* The Rhodians 


and the following is an elegant translation 
of it by T. Moore, Esq. :— 
ODE. 
Teit me how to punish thee, 
For the mischief done to me? 
Silly Swallow ! prating thing, 
Shall { clip that wheeling wing ; 
Or as Tereus did of oid,* 
[Se the fabled tale is told). 
Sliall I teat thut tongue away; 
Tongue that utier’d such a lay? 
How unthinking hast thou been ! 
Long before the dawn was seen, 
When I slumber’d ia a dream, 
(ave was the delicious theme) 
Just when I was nearly biest, 
Ah! thy matin broke my rest. 

* Modern poetry bas confirmed the name of 
Philomel upon the nightingale ; but many very 
respectable ancients assigned this metamorphon 
te Progne, and made Philomel the swallow, as 
Auacreon does here. 

acta 


PRECEDENCE. 


I 


vr <3 
piu 


iy 


head ; Chapelle 
shal; tables, chairs, glasses 
cout, endive aeuteae 


Kine Core. 


DEGENERACY OF THE AGE. 
THE degencracy of the sarge ‘isa 
source of bitter regret. How oui our 
nobility have fallen off in. the capacity of 
their stomachs and the of 
pow yd be ascertained by the following 


P : 

Allowance of provisions granted to Lady 
Lucy, one of the maids of honour in the 
reign of Henry VIII. ; 

Breakfast..A chine of beef, a loaf, a 
gallon of ale. 

Luncheon.—Bread and a of ale. 

Dinner.—A piece of boiled beef, a slice 
of roast meat, a gallon of ale. 

Supper.— Porridge, mutton, s loaf, and 
# gallon of ae 

he breakfast of an earl and countess 

in the lent season :—A loaf of bread, 2 
coarse loaves, a quart of beer, ditto or 
wine, 2 pieces of salt fish, 6 baconed her- 
tings, 4 white ditto, a dish of sprats. 


She Gatherer. 





A LEARNED PROFESSOR. 


M. Vintemam, a French 
Lectures, -# 


F 
i 
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A GOURMAND. 
THE = Vitéllius made four prin. 
meals ‘ every day, and sometimes V8? 
ittle master of his 





the emp not 
have been sufficient to maintain his table. 
~ QUICK AND THE BROKER. 


one ing through Bro- 
Bort, syne po seized upon by w 
him into the shop, 

oe tables and 


‘man returned with his master, ‘ Are 

you master of the shop, sir?” ‘ Yes, 

‘sir, what can I do for you?” ‘Only 
st hold your man for a minute while 
go out! go 


CHURCH REFRESHMENT. 


—_ BERNARDINE DE SaLazar, bi- 
shop of Chiapu, in South America, _ 
poisoned b: "women of that city, be- 
cause he “fixed in ven be rc the 
church door, an excommun 
all such as should presume, at the ane 
of service, to eat-or drink within the 
chureh, egainst. which the women 
tested, that they could not con 
during the whole setvice without yo 
“of hot chocolate; and a bit of sweet- 
meats to refresh them. 


SCOTCH SALUTATION. 


i North Briton at Auld Recky, fp 
uently greets his friend with “ Weel, 
gaan hyde egy yey foal 
morning ?” 4 Intent, is it, Sandy, a fine 
cauld rainy 


SAXON REVENGE. 
At Hadstoe, in Kssex, there is to this 
day, on the north door of the church, the 
*‘skin of a Dane, which shows that there 
had been thereabouts, some smart en- 
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ABSENCE OF M res 


A MERCHANT in 
of one oe te 


HOUSE.-LEEK. 
in the north of 


pe an ancient sup 
as planted on 
defereative against t 
der.— Quincunz, 126. 


OLD ENGLISH PENNY. 
In Edward the First’s time the penny 
was wont to have a double cross with a 
crest, in such sort that the same might 
be easily broken in the middle, or in a 
uarter, and so made ber ace: or far. 
ings. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tae following are intended for insertion next 
weok :— The Watering Places; P.T.W.; G.W.N._ 
J.; F. R—y; and N. W. F. 

Mtr. Burden will find a letter for him at our 
Publisher's. 

A Traveller will tind, on reference to page 57, 
Vol. IV. that one of thé drawings he favoured us 
with has already been adopted; the other shall 
appear. 

We have just received the following comme- 
nications :—M. H.S. ; C.N.; Wali o’ the Wisp; 
Guibert ; W. Chaucer; and E. Clarke. 


: Hubert shall appear in No. 212. 


We wish L—c—t—r a safe voyage, and shall 
be happy to receive his drawings, &c. when he 
returns. 

W. D. Carr's poetry is pleasing, and the moral 
well delineated; but is not sufficiently correct 
for insertion in our col ‘ 
Syphax; J. B.; G.M.B; Z.; eS 
Constant Reader; ML. B.; J., K. L.; ama 
Amadis of Gaul, are under consideration. 

Judgment deferred upon S.; C. Y.; Old Har- 
ry Junior ; and T. J. D—g. 

Answers to other Correspondents will be given 
in our next. 
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